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a OME four hundred church, civic, 
and educational leaders from 
throughout the South came together 
in Atlanta on February 27 to discuss 
the condition of civil rights and to 
work out ways of strengthening these 
rights in Southern communities. They 
represented eleven Southern States, 
72 towns and cities, and 52 organiza- 
tions. 


Co-Sponsors of Meeting 

The idea of a Southwide Meeting 
on Human and Civil Rights was con- 
ceived at the annual meeting of the 
Southern Regional Council in Novem- 
ber, 1947, shortly after the publication 
of the Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. Joining with 
the Council as co-sponsors were the 
following organizations: the United 
Council of Church Women, the Geor- 
* gia Council of Church Women, the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith, the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, the Southeastern Inter-Coun- 
cil Office, the Southeastern Regional 
Office of the National Urban League, 
the Atlanta Urban League, the Geor- 
gia Workers Education Service, the 
National Board of the YWCA, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and the Southern Regional Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 

The meeting opened with a prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Forrest C. Weir. Mr. 
Paul Williams, President of SRC and 
chairman of the meeting, then ad- 


+ dressed the group on the purpose of 


the meeting. 
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“This meeting,” he said, “was called 
by the Southern Regional Council in 
conjunction with a number of other 
organizations, most of them educa- 
tional or religious in character. It is 
not a political meeting.” He declared 
that most of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions had long been engaged in the 
effort of “building in the South a 
knowledge of the duty which con- 
fronts us of strengthening our re- 
gion’s respect for individual human 
rights.” 

“It is an effort calling for accuracy, 
reasonableness, and temperateness,” 
continued Mr. Williams. “Whatever is 
the outcome of the controversy now 
in progress about legislation in this 
general field, the South confronts and 
will confront the task of building this 
respect for people which is our high 
inheritance in religion, in the law, in 
government, and in culture... It is 
the job of bringing about in our home 
communities a habit of day to day 
operation of our community life in 
such a manner that men and women 
will have sure confidence in their 
rights to safety and citizenship and 
opportunity, and beyond that, even, 
in their rights to live without fear, in 
honorable and responsible relation- 
ships to their fellows.” 


Mrs. Tilly Speaks 

Mrs. M. E. Tilly, prominent Metho- 
dist church woman and a member of 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, spoke briefly on why and how 
the Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee came into being. She referred 








to the Walton County lynching as one 
event which pointed to the urgent 
need for a re-examination of our civil 
rights. 

A summary of the contents of the 
Report was given by Dr. George S. 
Mitchell, executive director of SRC. 
Dr. Mitchell outlined the four great 
areas—security of the person, citizen- 
ship, freedom of expression, and 
equality of opportunity — which 
would be considered by the work- 
shops. 

Mr. A. Abbot Rosen, chief of the 
Civil Rights Section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, then described to the 
meeting the legal machinery which 
exists for the protection of civil 
rights. He said that the shortcomings 
of our democracy are a serious handi- 
cap in our international relations. 
“We must set our own house in or- 
der,” he declared, “so that we can 
come before the court of world 
opinion with clean hands.” 

Mr. Alexander F. Miller, South- 
eastern Director of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith, enumer- 
ated the ways in which an enlight- 
ened public opinion could be created 
at the community level. As one ex- 
ample, he showed the film “Boundary 
Lines,” a documentary treatment of 
the origins of prejudice. 

The morning session concluded 
with a devotional, led by the Rev. Mr. 
John R. Brokhoff, Pastor of the Luth- 
eran Church of the Redeemer. 


Workshop Leaders 


During the afternoon, the meeting 
split up into four workshops to con- 
sider specific problems and to devise 
effective programs of action. The dis- 
cussion of safety and security of the 
person was led by Dr. Mitchell; the 
right to citizenship and its privileges 
by Mr. Frank McCallister, Director, 
Georgia Workers Education Service; 
freedom of conscience and expression 
by Mr. Warren Hall, well-known At- 
lanta attorney; and equality of op- 
portunity by Miss Thelma Stevens, 
Secretary, Department of Christian 
Social Relations, Woman’s Division, 
Board of Missions, The Methodist 
Church. 
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In a concluding session, the com- 
bined meeting considered the findings 
of the various workshops and voted 
on their adoption. It should be 
pointed out that the recommenda- 
tions were not in every case passed 
unanimously; nor can they be con- 
strued as necessarily representing the 
policies of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions. Persons attending the meeting 
did so as individuals, and the major- 
ity vote prevailed. Following are 
some of the more significant recom- 
mendations: 

To curb lynching, the group urged 
that private citizens set up local or- 
ganizations to maintain watchfulness 
and to act promptly in emergencies. 
The resolution declared: “In addition 
to marshalling every resource of en- 
forcement, state and local, we agree 
with the principle of Federal anti- 
lynching legislation.” 


Police Training 


The meeting recommended higher 
standards of pay and training for lo- 
cal law enforcement officers, includ- 
ing training in the field of civil rights. 

Jury service for all qualified per- 
sons and the elimination of corrupt 
parole systems were also recom- 
mended as essential for security of 
the person. 

To assure the right to vote, the 
meeting called for removal of the 
poll-tax and “other barriers to the 
ballot.” It declared the  poll-tax 
should be abolished “either by action 
within the state or by influencing na- 
tional representatives for national 
legislation, depending on preference.” 

Full citizenship was asked for 
American Indians and residents of 
United States possessions, as well as 
liberalization of existing naturaliza- 
tion laws. 

The group found that “serious limi- 
tations to freedom of conscience and 
expression exist in many areas of 
American life, such as religion, labor, 
politics, and mass media of communi- 
cation.” On the other hand, it was also 
found that “in many cases there is too 
great a license of freedom of expres- 
sion.” Defining the limitations of free 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Minerva's Southern Dilemma— 





The Problem of Race and Regional 
Cooperation in Education 


By Ira De A. Reid 


O2 December 12, 1938, the Supreme 
Court of the United States hand- 
ed down a significant decision in 
’ American education. In the case of 
Gaines v. the University of Missouri, 
the Court ruled that Lloyd Gaines 
must either be admitted to the law 
school of the University of Missouri, 
' or the State of Missouri must, at some 
other place within its borders, pro- 
vide for the applicant’s legal educa- 
tion on a parity with that offered any 
other citizen of Missouri at state ex- 
pense. 


“Like a Bomb” 

President Rufus E. Clement of At- 
lanta University in commenting on 
this decision (Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, April, 1939, pp. 142-149) said: 

“Needless to say, this decision has 
fallen like a bomb into the very center 
of all the planning for graduate and 
professional education for Negroes. 
Its effects will undoubtedly be felt by 
the graduate and professional schools 
already in operation for the education 
of Negroes, as well as by the educa- 
tional planning boards and agencies 
within the Southern area. At least one 
significant national conference on the 
questions raised by the Gaines de- 
cision has been held, and numerous 
smaller discussions have taken place. 
Negroes and whites, public and pri- 
vate school men, have participated in 





The issue of separate regional 
graduate institutions has come to the 
fore since the last annual mee’ of 
the Council. In this article, wri 
especially for New South, a former 
Associate Executive Director of SRC 
reviews the main questions raised by 
the controversy. 
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these conferences and discussions.” 

President Clement was convinced 
that the seventeen States with sep- 
arate public school facilities for Ne- 
groes would act along one or more of 
six lines of action, including “some 
plan by which the facilities of exist- 
ing institutions — public and private 
—might be cooperatively managed 
and subsidized so as to benefit the cit- 
izens of several States, might be 
worked out on a regional basis.” 

The current discussion of regional 
universities for Negroes is specifically 
related to the Gaines decision and 
ways out of the dilemma it poses for 
the South’s economic and race pat- 
tern. 


An Old Problem 

However, it is not to be concluded 
that the idea of regional schools was 
developed for the particular purpose 
of providing more education for Ne- 
groes. For many years Southern edu- 
cators have posed the problem that 
States of the region face in trying to 
provide adequate education for their 
white citizens. Florida’s Governor 
Millard F. Caldwell, writing on the 
subject “Regional Cooperation in 
Higher Education” (The Georgia Re- 
view, Vol. II, No. 1, Spring, 1948, pp. 
20-25), says: 

“One proposal for the dilemma can 
be stated in the form of the following 
basic principle: ‘It is the obligation 
of the State to provide or to purchase 
those educational services that are 
necessary for the education of a suf- 
ficient number of its citizens to main- 
tain the agencies and services essen- 
tial to the public welfare.’ ” 

The Governor points out that the 





phrase “provide or purchase” is the 
key to the problem. He believes that 
the average Southern State can pro- 
vide stronger programs of graduate 
instruction if it receives students and 
financial support from its neighbor- 
ing States. Such a program would per- 
mit the development of adequate 
training in the fields of forestry, vet- 
erinary medicine, fisheries, dentistry, 
library science, and certain special- 
ized types of engineering or technol- 
ogy, including petroleum industries 
and water conservation. 

With reference to the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes in the South, Gov- 
ernor Caldwell says: 


Cooperative Solution 

“The problem of cooperative action 
would seem to be especially applica- 
ble to our problem of providing ade- 
quately for our Negro youth. Every 
Southern State is confronted with the 
responsibility of expanding greatly 
its facilities for the education of Ne- 
gro citizens. Very creditable improve- 
ment has been made in recent years 
in all the States. However, much re- 
mains to be done. Fairly good pro- 
grams of undergraduate education are 
provided in arts and sciences, in edu- 
cation, agriculture, home economics, 
and a few other fields. However, grad- 
uate education and professional edu- 
cation in the South are far from ade- 
quate to meet the legitimate needs of 
our Negro citizens. Cooperative ar- 
rangements among the Southern 
States, if entered upon at an early 
date, would make it possible to de- 
velop a number of excellent centers 
in the South, located in institutions 
that could develop adequate facili- 
ties.” 

Now let us pick up some loose 
threads in this skein. In 1939, Dr. Fred 
McCuistion of the General Education 
Board published a study on Graduate 
Instruction for Negroes, in which he 
proposed: 

“Since the lack of ability to support 
adequate programs of graduate and 
professional instruction is reflected 
in statements of taxable wealth in the 
Southern States, and since there is a 
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limited need for advanced work in 
certain fields, a larger unit of support 
for centrally located institutions serv- 
ing a wider area would be justified.” 

Another bit of evidence as to the 
nature of the problem comes from the 
Conference of Deans of Southern 
Graduate Schools in the summer of 
1945, as noted in the report of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Higher 
Education of the Southern University 
Conference. The Conference of Deans 
held a series of discussions on the 
problems of graduate education with 
the representatives of Negro schools. 
The deans were convinced that every 
properly prepared graduate student, 
white or Negro, should have access 
to competent graduate, professional, 
and technical instruction. They were 
particularly disturbed over the ap- 
palling lack of training for Negro pro- 
fessionals — physicians, dentists, and 
lawyers. (In the report of the South- 
ern University Conference appears 
the choice comment that the report 
“might have added veterinarians, in 
which capacity Negroes could possi- 
bly excel.”) 


For Immediate Relief 

The report of the Committee on 
Cooperation provides another key to 
the nature of the problem. It says: 

“While it is quite evident that many 
of the Negroes will not be fully and 
finally satisfied until they are admit- 
ted to the state universities and pro- 
fessional schools, the establishment 
of regional centers seems to be the 
most immediate and effective means 
of relief.” 

As the movement for regional uni- 
versities becomes accelerated, the 
Congress of the United States is asked 
to approve a compact entered into by 
fourteen Southern governors where- 
by Meharry Medical School in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, would be taken over 
by their States as a regional school 
for Negroes. This is regarded as a 
first step in the development of a 
series of such schools. The National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and representatives 


(Continued on page 8) 
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The Southern Press Comments 
on the ‘Southern Revolt’ 


WS the President gave his civil 
rights message to Congress on 
February 2nd, the Southern white 
press reacted immediately with indig- 
nant protest. Such legislation as anti- 
lynching, anti-poll tax, and FEPC 
statutes are not only unnecessary, ar- 
gued Southern editors, but are down- 
right dangerous. They maintained 
that valuable progress is being made 
in race relations and that federal laws 
would only serve to set back this 
progress, reviving old hatreds and 
' prejudices. One large daily referred 
to the President’s proposals as “a 
Moscow-like plan to enforce civil 
rights.” Practically all of them agreed 
that the time-honored prerogatives of 
“states-rights” should be respected. 


But even in this first torrent of 
violent protest, a few more moderate 


voices were heard. An editorial in the 
Birmingham News declared: “The 
gathering rebellion is putting too 
much energy into obstructive action 
and not enough on honest self-criti- 
cism and constructive self-improve- 
ment. ... There is a call for positive 
=r on the state and regional lev- 
els.” 

The Little Rock Gazette sounded a 
similar note. It urged that we “con- 
sider the proposals of the President as 
a bill of indictment and measure our 
performance against it.” An affirma- 
tive answer, continued the Gazette, 
would be to substitute “intelligent, 
concerted action for the lip-service we 
have all too frequently given our own 
ideals of fair treatment for the Negro 
race.” 

The Raleigh News and Observer 
commented in a thoughtful, temperate 
editorial that “this is a time not for 
our angers but for our prayers — and 
prayerful work for the advance of all 
at home.” 

The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot de- 
plored the fact that the controversy 
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tended to obscure the genuine value 
of the Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee as “a searching and useful con- 
tribution to progress on the civil 
rights front.” 

As the political phase of the contro- 
versy rose to fever pitch, more and 
more Southern editors began to see 
the danger in a purely negative pro- 
test that seemed all too often to be 
based as much en opposition to civil 
rights themselves as on opposition to 
federal legislation. The editor of the 
Atlanta Journal, Wright Bryan, ob- 
served: “The best answer, the only 
effective answer the South can make 
to what is being said elsewhere, is to 
set our own house in order.” 

The Columbia Record agreed with 
the Atlanta Constitution that “most 
Southerners would feel a little more 
comfortable about it all if the South- 
ern politicians leading the present re- 
volt against the Democratic party had 
had sense enough and the good taste 
to make their issue something else 
than civil rights. ... No decent person 
can defend any proposal to deny any- 
body by law any of the civil rights.” 

Douglas S. Freeman, the biographer 
of Robert E. Lee and editor of the 
Richmond News-Leader, denounced 
the program of the Southern Govern- 
ors in an editorial that was widely re- 
printed and commented upon by oth- 
er Southern papers. Wrote Dr. Free- 
man: 

“The program of the Southern 
Governors is wholly unrealistic. That 
ought to be said in plainest terms and 
ought to be realized by every South- 
erner, even by the victims of Negro- 
phobia. . .. We must remember that 
the Negro has come a long way in 80 
years, that he has encouragement in 
the North, that he possesses a new 
sense of political power. In addition, 
he knows that his status as a veteran 

(Continued on page 6) 





Notes and 


At few times in our region’s history 
have sane voices been so sorely 
needed in the South — sane voices to 
express to the world a determined 
belief in the basic human rights of 
every individual. This was a major 
purpose of the recent Southwide 
Meeting on Human and Civil Rights 
held in Atlanta. Another purpose was 
to provide a stimulus for many sim- 
ilar meetings at the local level. It is 
hoped that the leaders who came to- 
gether in Atlanta will take the initia- 
tive in organizing and conducting 
calm, temperate discussions of civil 
rights problems in their communities. 
State Divisions and Affiliates of SRC 
are urged to make this one of their 
chief functions in 1948. Constructive 
action should, of course, be the result 
of all such meetings. Added to that is 
their value as evidence of thought- 
fulness and responsibility among the 
Southern people. 

The Council has prepared two book- 








Comments 


lets to aid discussion groups—a di- 
gest of the Civil Rights “so and 
“The Condition of Our Rights— 
From the Files on Civil and Human 
Rights in the South.” These pam- 
phlets can be obtained singly or in 
quantity at ten cents per copy. 


SRC’s Field Secretary, Mrs. Henry 
Havens, will be in Tennessee during 
much of April strengthening and 
consolidating the Council member- 
ship in that State. She may be 
reached through the Regional Office 
in Atlanta. 


In connection with a trip to Berea, 
Ky., Dr. George S. Mitchell, executive 
director of SRC, will meet with the 
Executive Committee and Directors 
of the Kentucky Division. The meet- 
ing, which will take place at the 
YMCA in Louisville on April 5, will 
consider plans for furthering the pro- 
gram of SRC in Kentucky. 





Southern Press Comments 
(Continued from page 5) 


cannot be challenged or his ad- 
vantageous position destroyed. The 
South will do well to understand this, 
too, and to decide how far it will go, 
by compromise and conciliation in 
the way of equal justice, jury service, 
economic opportunity, and public em- 
ployment. This is the minimum that 
will be demanded and, in time, will 
be won, whether we of the South like 
it or not.” 


The Richmond Times-Dispatch cut 
to the heart of the matter in an edi- 
torial entitled “State’s Duties as Well 
as State’s Rights”: “The important 
thing is for Virginia and the other 
Southern States to remember that 
there are State’s duties, as well as 
State’s rights, and that mere protes- 
tations against interference with 
State’s rights are not enough. We in 
the South must demonstrate convinc- 


ingly that we deserve to have our 
rights as citizens of States and locali- 
ties respected.” 


These positive attitudes must not be 
interpreted as indicating a weakening 
in the opposition of the Southern press 
to the President’s civil rights pro- 
posals. Although serving as the voice 
of Southern conscience, few editors 
have allowed themselves to entertain 
the notion that the South cannot or 
will not fulfill her own responsibili- 
ties. They admit that the interna- 
tional situation makes it necessary 
that swift advances be made in the 
region’s protection of civil rights. But 
they seem also to agree that there is 
sufficient time for the South to do her 
own yielding. 

Whether or not the South will 
adopt such a policy of constructive 
state action remains to be seen. So 
far, no Southern governor or other 
responsible spokesman has announced 
any intention of doing so. 
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Southwide Workshops 
(Continued from page 2) 


speech, the resolution declared that 
curtailment “should never come be- 
cause of the nature of the group seek- 
ing to express itself,” but “should 
come only when the freedom of ex- 
pression is an imminent threat to 
health, welfare, and safety of the 
whole community.” 


President Truman was called upon 
to revoke the executive order which 
set up “the new, unnecessary, and in 
practice intimidating program of so- 
called ‘loyalty’ investigations in the 
Federal service.” A minority of the 
meeting was not in favor of this rec- 
ommendation. 


In the field of education, the South- 
wide Meeting recommended that “se- 
gregation be eliminated in all grad- 
uate and professional schools, both 
state and private.” The resolution 
voiced active opposition to the South- 
ern Governors’ plan for regional 
schools, “realizing that the Gover- 
nors’ plan is designed to perpetuate 
the present pattern of segregation.” 


In employment, the body declared 
itself in favor of “equal opportunity 
to be employed, with opportunities 
for advancement according to ability 
and skill.” To implement these goals, 
it recommended a Federal minimum 
wage law, job seniority clauses in la- 
bor-management contracts, and the 
elimination of discriminatory prac- 
tices in Federal employment itself. 
Enactment of a Federal employment 
practices law was advocated, with a 
minority dissenting. It was proposed 
that “the Southern Regional Council 
encourage through its literature and 
organizational activities a program 
for full utilization” of local agencies 
“for development of wholesome atti- 
tudes among employers for making 
job opportunities available to all 
people.’ 

Finally, the meeting called for in- 
creased educational programs in 
schools and churches “to bring about 
a better understanding among va- 
rious racial groups.” This includes 
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“the selection and use of available 
literature on race relations in class- 
rooms and discussion groups among 
youth.” 


The afternoon meeting ended with 
a brief speech by Mr. Williams urging 
that all those present return to their 
communities with determination to 
put into practice the principles agreed 
upon. 

In an evening session, the South- 
wide Meeting combined with the Col- 
lege Study in Inter-Group Relations 
at Atlanta University for a forum on 
“New Perspectives in Civil Rights.” 
Participating as speakers were Mr. 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution; Mr. P. L. Prattis, editor 
of the Pittsburg Courier; Mr. Boris 
Shishkin, economist for the AFL; Mr. 
A. T. Walden, Atlanta attorney; Mrs. 
Tilly; and Mr. Rosen. 





The Council was well represented 
at the Southwide Meeting. Officers of 
several State Divisions and Affiliates 
came at their own expense to Atlanta 
to take part in the meeting. A num- 
ber of local interracial groups also 
sent representatives. Among those 
present were Mr. J. M. Dabbs, Chair- 
man of the South Carolina Division; 
Mr. Cyrus M. Johnson, Director of the 
North Carolina Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation; Dr. R. L. Russell, 
Director of the Georgia Committee on 
Interracial Cooperation; Mrs. James 
S. Crate, Chairman of the Texas 
Commission on Interracial Coopera-. 
tion; the Rev. Mr. Thomas C. Allen, 
Director of the Department of Race 
Relations, Virginia Council of 
Churches; Dr. William H. Gray, Jr., 
Vice Chairman of the Florida Divi- 
sion; Mr. J. E. Blanton, Vice Chair- 
man of the South Carolina Division; 
Mrs. Eugene Spearman, Executive 
Secretary of the South Carolina Divi- 
sion; Dr. Merle Eppse, of Tennessee 
State College, a Fellow of the Coun- 
cil; Mr. Clarence E. Glick, New Or- 
leans Committee on Race Relations; 
and Mr. Raymond H. Reese, Good 
Neighbor Club of Daytona Beach. 
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Regional Education 

(Continued from page 4) 

of eleven other national organizations 
objected to Senate Joint Resolution 
191, in which the sanction of the com- 
pact was proposed, for the following 
reasons: 

It is an attempt on the part of 
these states (1) to circumvent de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court requiring States to give within 
their own boundaries equal educa- 
tional opportunities to Negro stu- 
dents; and (2) to perpetuate educa- 
tional segregation and discrimination 
with the express approval of Con- 


The emotional climate in which 
these proposals are made is heavily 
charged, even when the solid facts 
seem to speak for themselves. Op- 
ponents of the plan maintain, in the 
first place, that public graduate edu- 
cation for Negroes in the South is 
very limited. The setting up of sep- 
arate regional schools for whites and 
for Negroes, they say, will certainly 
widen the gap between the education- 
al offerings for the two groups. Sec- 
ondly, it is argued that the governors 
and their educational advisors are 
more concerned with the means for 
achieving more education for Negroes 
than they are with the ends that will 
result from those means. Third, the 
opponents of the plan are aware of 
a serious disbelief among Negro peo- 
ples that the regional university idea 
is for the benefit of Negroes as well 
as white people. They see in it a 
ruse to do a minimum for Negroes, 
within the framework of segregation. 


Resist Segregation 

A growing body of white and col- 
ored people in the South believe that 
any self-respecting human being and 
citizen — especially one of color in the 
United States—should resist any 
move to extend racial segregation, 
with or without the benefit of law. 
They maintain that the present pro- 
posals would do that in a more exten- 
sive way than any steps taken within 
the last forty years. They say that if 
the plan succeeds democracy has 


failed; that if we recognize the voices 
of young Americans, young Southern- 
ers, white and colored, who say “nay” 
to such planning, there is hope for 
you and me. In the minds of this 
group, this old order of splitting the 
region’s economic competence in two 
unequal parts has to change. 


The Southern Dilemma 

The dilemma seems to be this — 
How can the South extend a just 
measure of its education to all of its 
citizens without violating the spirit 
and letter of the nation’s law, and 
while maintaining its own conception 
of separate facilities for Negroes and 
whites? Or — to put it another way — 
Is the establishment of regional facil- 
ities for the education of Southerners 
worth the price of an inter-state com- 
pact based upon the segregation of 
Negroes, even if it means more formal 
education for all the people? 


The Executive Committee met in 
Atlanta on February 25. Those 
present were Mr. Paul Williams, Dr. 
Rufus Clement, Dr. Harold Trigg, 
Miss Josephine Wilkins, Dr. Guy 
Johnson, and Monsignor T. James 
McNamara. Among other business, 
the Committee directed that State 
Divisions and Affiliated Committees 
be asked to provide well in advance of 
this year’s membership meeting their 
wishes as to program for the Council 
for 1949. 
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